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THREE GIFTS. 





Three knights rode up with gifts for 
the king, . 
And one was a jeweled sword, 
And one was a suit of golden mail, 
And one was a golden Word. 


He buckled the shining armor on, 
And he girt the sword at his side; 
But he flung at his feet the golden 
Word, 
And trampled it in his pride. 


The armor is pierced with many 
spears, 

And the sword is breaking in 
twain; 

But the Word has risen in storm and 
fire 


To vanquish and to reign. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





When suffrage was first granted to 
the women New Zealand, one iu 
five of the population had a savings 
bank account in his or her name, and 
the average amount of the deposit was 
$136. Now, after 15 years of woman 
suffrage, more than one person in 
three has a savings bank account, and 
the average amount is $352. Who said 
that equal rights for women would 
mean the ruin of business prosperity? 


of 


The Congress of the National led- 
eration of Religious Liberals in Phila- 
delphia passed a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage by a vote of 1382 to 17. 
The resolution was written by the 
wife of Rev. William C. Gannett. One 
very illiberal “Liberal” woman with- 
drew from the Congress after its 
adoption. 

The heart is sickened by the renewal 
in Asia Minor of massacres and tor- 
tures, and frightful outrages upon 
women and children. Let us hope it 
is the last expiring struggle of the 
ancient regime. Meanwhile, everyone 
should help to feed the starving. Even 
the greatest lover of peace must be 
glad that those two American battle- 
ships are on their way to the scene of 
trouble, at their highest speed. 

A large delegation of women hosiery 
workers went to Washington the other 
day and urged that the higher tariff 
on hosiery in the Payne bill be re- 
tained. This recalls Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s reply to the assertion that 
public questions are beyond women’s 
understanding—that they are not be- 
yond women’s misunderstanding, when 
the women have not been instructed in 
regard to them. These poor hosiery 
workers have been deceived into 
thinking that, if the manufacturers 
are enabled to extort from the general 
public an exorbitant price for hosiery 
through a higher tariff, a good slice 





of the plunder will go into the pock- 
ets of the workers in the shape of 
higher wages. But every trust, no 
matter how heavily “protected,” keeps 
down its work people’s wages as low 
as it possibly can, just the same, 





The Illinois Senate has defeated, 25 
to 20, a motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill, and advanced the bill to 
third reading. 





The amendment to grant full suf- 
frage to women passed the Wisconsin 
Senate unanimously, and came _ so 
near passing the Assembly that a 
change of ten votes would have car- 
ried it. 

The Scottish Women’s Liberal 
League lately passed a resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage, with only 
four dissenting votes. 





We record with sincere sorrow the 
death, in her 96th year, of Mrs. Emily 
P. Collins, who organized the first lo- 





cal Woman Suffrage Association in 
America, in the year 1848. An obitu- 
ary of this beloved and honored 
pioneer will be given later. 
FOUR OBJECT LESSONS. 

J. N. Hurty writes in the Journal 
of Education: 

“Illinois has a_ child-labor law. 


Twelve firms were arraigned in court 
in one day for violation. The lowest 
fine, five dollars, was laid against 
each by the judge. Immediately fol- 
lowing, in the same court, a man was 
fined fifteen dollars, the limit, for hav- 
ing on sale a bottle of ginger ale with 
2n illegal label. Is it three times as 
great a crime to trifle with a bottle of 
ginger ale as with the health and de- 
velopment of children? 

“U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
E. E. Brown, backed by Secretary Gar- 
field, asked Congress for an appropria- 
tion of $3000 with which to study 
scientifically a certain phase of child 
life, to the end that child life might 
be better conserved. The appropria- 
tion laughed it down. 
When, however, the pearl button mak- 
ers asked the same committee for 
$15,000 to pay the cost of a scientific 
study of clams, to the end that more 
ciam-shells for more buttons might be 


committee 


obtained, the committee passed it 
unanimously. Are clams worth more 
than children’? 

“When the bee-keepers and fruit- 
growers asked the Indiana Legislature 
tor $15,000 annually for protecting 


bees and fruit trees, the amount was 
voted by a big majority. When the 
State Board of Health asked for $2000 


with which to print and circulate 
health circulars teaching the care of 
the health of infants and school chil- 
dren, not more than ten of the one 
hundred members of the Legislature 
voted aye; and two Repre-entatives 
cried out loudly, ‘IXill it!’ It was the 
bill, not the children, they wantei 
killed. However, killing the appropri- 


ation keeps the infant and child death 
rate in Indiana at the old figures.” 

Is it likely that these things would 
have happened if the mothers of the 
children had votes? 

Last, but not least, 
school board asked the Legislature 
for a little more money for the 
schools. They set forth that the num- 
ber of children was increasing faster 
than they could provide for them. 
There are already too many pupils to 
a teacher. The teachers are over- 
worked and underpaid. The school 
supplies for the children have already 
been scrimped to the last limit. The 
paper and pencils furnished are of so 
poor a quality that the pupils can 
hardly write with them. There are 
not school books enough to go around. 
The schoolhouse floors are not swept 
as often as those of a private house, 
though they need it oftener; and the 
windows are washed only twice a 
year. Boston spends less in proportion 
on its school children than any other 
city in Massachusetts. 

The school board asked for a mod- 
est sum of money, much less than 
was really needed to enable the 


in Boston the 











schools to do their best work; but the 
Senate cut down the amount nearly 
one-half, and the House then added 
an amendment that the school com- 
mittee should not be allowed to draw 
any of the money without the approval 
of the mayor, who is understood to be 
opposed to the bill. He is opposed 
because the money is wanted for other 
departments of the city government. 
If any other department is scrimped 
it means antagonizing voters; but the 
school children, the mothers and the 
teachers have no votes. Governor 
lbraper, a great opponent of suffrage 
for women, declared he would veto 
the bill if it gave the school committee 
as much money as they asked. Yet 
President Eliot says that Massachu- 
setts ought to spend double the amount 
she does upon education. 

Because the women of Boston have 
no vote on the election of the mayor 
or the expending of the taxes, the 
children will continue to be deprived 
of textbooks, writing-paper and other 
necessities, and will be forced to 
breathe foul air in overcrowded class- 
rooms, and Boston will pay the bill 
later in the increased cost of hospitals 
and jails. A. 58. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





lr. Mary Dunlap has resigned as 
superintendent of the New Jersey 
Home for Feeble-minded Women at 
Vineland, and has married Clarence 
Snyder, a wealthy manufacturer of 
Racine, Wis. Dr. Dunlap is a woman 
of fine presence, scholarly attainments 
and rare executive ability. During the 
21 years of her administration at 
Vineland she has won a wide reputa- 
tien as an alienist, and she has 
brought the institution up to a high 
standard of excellence. Indeed, it is 
known in New Jersey as the State's 
most efficient institution. Dr. Magde- 
line Adeline Hallowell, a graduate of 
the Vhiladelphia Woman’s Medical 
College, who has served for two years 
at the New Jersey Epileptic Village at 





Skillman, will take charge of the 
Vineland home this month. 

The University of Athens was re- 
cently the scene of a violent protest 


against women in the medical profes- 
sion, showing a spirit akin to that of 
the male students at Wesleyan. The 
distinguished people in science 
society had assembled to hear 
Panajotatu, M.D. and privat do- 
of Alexandria, begin her cours? 
of lectures on bacteriolegy. Hardly 
had the young mounted the 
platform when yells burst forth: “To 
the kitchen! To the nursery! Greece 
wants no. suffragettes. Down with 
the emancipation of women!” It was 
long before the Rector of the Univer- 
sity could obtain silence, but at length 


most 
and 

Miss 
cent, 


doctor 


Dr. Panajotatu. began her discourse, 
holding her own with courage an! 
coolness. The press of Athens was 


unanimous in condemning the discour- 


tesy. This occurrence brings vividly 
to mind the opposition and ridicule 
encountered by the pioneer women 


physicians in this country. 


A JAPANESE VIEW. 





Wallace Irwin, whose “Letters from 
a Japanese School Boy" have been 80 
amusing a feature of Collier's Weekly, 
treats of woman suffrage in his latesi 
effusion. He traces the progress ot 
woman from the Garden of Eden to 
the present uprising in behalf of votes 
for women. Of this he says: 

Busting from her perfumed cage of 
centuries, Ladyhood, like a angry 
tiger, is spreading her beautiful wings 
towards Albany, where Gov. Hughes 
sets calm but nervus, attempting to 
think of something else. 

Mr. Editor, all-comical papers of 
England & America is poking consid- 
erable humor at Lady Suffergetters. I 
ask to know: Why should they make 
such laugh at a Lady attempting to 
get some rights? The Answer is: Be- 
cause that Lady are usually quite com- 
ical when she are attempting to do so. 

And yet, are it a reproach to Suffer- 
getters because they are funny? An- 
swer is—No!! (Multiply this by 1000!) 
Marters is oftenly very queer & quaint 
when they are working for Humanity. 
It are mirthful to see them. When 
Christian Marters was being nipped 





by lions, 
buy tickets & have pleasant afternoon 
of laughter. Occasions like these are 
enjoyed by all. Roman Senators ad- 
mired it because it was a circus; lions 
relished it because it was a lunch; 
Marters enjoyed it because they- was 
Marters. 

This is equally true about Suffer- 
getters. 

Yesterday I read a news-editorial 
from paper which say, “If Women 
vote, America must go to the pups.” 
I enjoy great sadness to think of this. 
I was sure something would happen 
to America as soon as Hon. Roosevelt 
got away—and here is! ’ 

With outstretched eyes | read this 
scared print. He-say: 

“Day-by-hour Women of America 
are clamoring for the ballet. ‘Votes 
for us!’ they say with screeches. In 
huj droves they are abandoning home- 
life, stenography, sweat shops, comic- 
opera & other sweet, domestick infiu- 
ences. In nearly every neighborhood 
some lunch lies cold upon a neglected 
hearth. Female Crime are growing at 
a palling rate. Last week more Ladies 
was arrested for Suffergetting than for 
horse-stealing. The Nation has fallen 
into a deep crisis. If Women vote, 
America must go to the pups!” 


“Hashimura Togo” then proceods to 
interview a number of persons on the 
suffrage question, and gives a highly 
comic account of the conversations. 
In conclusion he says: 


When the Ladies does get the vote, 
they will show what foolish things 
ihey can do with it. But is not that 
what the Vote is for? If the Sterner 
Sex have used it that way for so long, 


why shouldn't the Crosser Sex get a 
chance? 

So please listen at this Imitation 
Poem | done: 


A Toast to the Ladies. 
(Written by an Old-Fashioned Country 
Gentleman at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when his Wife has got tired of 
telefoning him to come Home, «& he is 
feeling, naturally, quite Chivalrous.) 
The Ladies—God bless ‘em, 
So long as they’re quiet! 
Our offspring they dress ‘em 
And ‘tend to their diet. 
They train our young daughters 
And tutor our heirs— 
So what should they know 
About Public Affairs? 
The Duck in her puddle, 
The Dove in her cote— 
Should Birdies like these 
Be permitted to vote? 


The Ladies—God bless 'em!— 

Our troubles they share ’em; 
So lock ‘em away 

In the Parlor (or Harem). 
We give them Ideas, 

We pay for their chains— 
And what is more sweet 

Than a Wife without brains? 
So here’s to the Angels 

We foster with elegance. 
Bless their sweet eyebrows— 

But d—n their intelligence! 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


“Bench and Bar” says editorially 
that, of 20,000 women wio have quali- 
fied for the law in the United States, 
less than 40 have become advocates 
in the Federal Supreme Court. Yet 
“Bench and Bar” believes that there 
are broad fields and fine opportunities 
for women lawyers. 

“They lie in the publication for the 
ten years ending with 1906 of some 
250,000 decisions of Federal and State 
courts, which must be analyzed, digest- 
ed and classified. The law publishing 
houses would give able women com- 
fortable salaries at this work, and 
from it they might advance to the 
writing of legal textbooks and treat- 
ises. Mrs. Mulliner of New York has 
already issued a compilation of ‘New 
York Laws of Interest to Women,’ 
which represents a beginning. The 
big corporation oftices would also be 
likely to employ young women law- 
yers to prepare their briefs of cases 
at successive stages of litigation.” 





The Bavarian Minister of Justice 
has just published a decree giving 
women the right to plead in the royal 
courts, and some women have already 
placed their names upon the list of 
barristers. 





A fig for your bill of fare; show me 
your bill of company.—Swift. 

The ornament of a house is the 
friends who frequent it.—Emerson. 

More than 500 suffrage meetings 
were scheduled to be held in London 
during the past week and the three 
weeks to come. 

Illumination comes to those only 
who desire to know the truth not for 
the sake of reputation and glory, but 
for the sake of life and use.—Sweden- 
borg. 


perhapsly Roman Senators | 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
start next November a magazine 
called “The Forerunner,” of which the 
whole contents each month will be 
written by herself. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, 
the treasurer of the Women's Social 
and Political Union, one of the “mili- 
tant” societies, was presented on her 
recent release from Holloway Gaol 
with an automobile of the union's 
colors—purple, white and green. The 
work has grown to such a degree that 
it is imperative for the officers to be 
able to get about quickly. This so- 
ciety last year raised and _ spent 
$100,000 for suffrage work. 


Ellen Terry opened the Green, 
White and Gold Fair lately held in 
London by the Woman's Freedom 
League, and her daughter, Miss Edith 
Craig, designed the decorations and 
costumes, which are said to have been 
extremely beautiful. A feature of the 
fair was a series of dramatic enter- 
tainments in which the Actresses’ 
Franchise League co-operated, and 
Ellen Terry herself appeared in a new 
suffrage play of one act. 

Queen Wilhelmina has a daughter. 
The advent of the little princess was 
hailed with a salute of only 51 guns, 
instead of the 101 that would have 
roared in her honor if she had been 
a boy; but the people are wild with 
joy to have an heir to the throne on 
any terms. Suffragists have especial 
reason to be glad that the royal baby 
is a girl. According to Dutch law, if 
the queen had had a son, as soon as 
he reached the age of 16, Wilhelmina 
would have been deposed and he 
would have taken her place on the 
throne. In Holland, a boy of sixteen 
is looked upon as more capable to 
reign than his mother. In America, 
the same is true, only with us the boy 


must be 21. In facet, we are behind 
Holland, since here the mother does 
not have even a limited term of 
sovereignty. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker and the 
newly formed Public Service League 


of have made a_ successful 
fight against an ordinance which had 
been “sneaked through” the Denver 
board of aldermen to permit the feed- 
ing of brewery swill to milch cows. 
Among the women active in opposing 
it were Mrs: Martha A. B. Conine, 
Mrs. E. P. Costigan, and Mrs. D. C. 
Bailey, president of the Denver 
Women’s Club, who also has charge of 
the day nursery. Although 
they were besieged by the lobbyists 
of the brewers to ratify the ordinance, 
the board of supervisors killed the 
measure by a unanimous vote, and 
passed a vote of thanks to Supervisor 
Burnett, who had been especially ac- 
tive in gathering evidence to show 
the unfitness of brewery refuse as 
food for cows. The Denver News, in 
the victory, “The 
babies won over dollars last night.” 
They generally do, when their 
mothers have a voice in the case. 


Alice Zimmern of Girton College 
has just brought out a very interest- 
ing new book, “Women's Suffrage in 
Many Lands.” It gives an outline of 
the of the woman suffrage 
movement in the United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Russia. 
Poland, Bulgaria, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
This little handbook, with a foreword 


women 


club's 


recording Says, 


history 


by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt com- 
mending it, is unique, and meets a 
long-felt want. There are several 


mistakes in the section dealing with 
the United States, and probably some 
elsewhere; but, despite occasional 
errors, it contains in a small compass 
a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion not otherwise accessible. Every 
suffragist should have a copy. The 
price is 25 cents net, and the book 
may be ordered from The Woman 
Citizen Publishing Society, 13 Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C., Lon- 
don, England. Ten cents should be 
added for postage. 
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UNDERVALUED WORK OF WIVES. 





The economic value of women’s 
work in their homes is not fairly ree- 
ognized or appreciated, even by the 
men whose profession is supposed to 
be the administration of justice. That 
has just been shown by the decision 
of a judge of the New York Sessions 
Court, on the complaint of a wife that 
she had been financially abandoned by 
her husband on the plea that he “could 
not support a household upon wages 
of six dollars a week.”” The man was 
discharged, and the woman’s com- 
plaint was dismissed with the curt 
admonition: “Let the wife go to work 
for a living.” 

Evidently women in New York have 
no share in the appointment or elec- 
tion of judges! That decision was 
based on two popular fallacies in the 
minds of men: First, that housekeep- 
ing and homemaking are nct “work,” 
and, therefore, secondly, that the per- 
formance of these does not impose upon 
the husband any economic obligation. 
It was not stated in the judge’s de- 
cision whether or not, in that special 
case, the aggrieved wife was, or was 
not, the mother of minor children; 
nor whether or not the husband was 
continuing to enjoy the possession and 
comfort of a home provided at her 
Nor did the judge base his 
decision on any such considerations. 
He simply accepted the estimate of 
wives made by the United States Cen- 
sus as “‘persons having no occupation” 
and “not engaged in industry.” But, 
as a matter of fact, almost all wives 
engaged in domestic duties work hari- 
er, longer hours, and more productive- 
ly than any other class of laborers, 
yet receive, instead of wages, 
“food, clothing and medic.ne’—too 
often, as in the pre ent case, not even 
these. 

Is not the conversion of flour into 
bread an addition to the value of the 
flour? Is not the transformation of 
raw materials into food upon the tabie 
the same industry for which the 
“chefs” in hotels and restaurants are 
paid in many cases larger salaries 
than are paid to the president of Har- 
vard University? Is not the expendi- 
ture of vitality in bearing children 
and rearing them to maturity greater 
and more engrossing than day labor 
in shop or factory? Is not the result- 
ing perpetuity of the nation and the 
race a more valuable addition to the 
wealth of the world than the making 
of clothing or the building of houses? 
Should not the woman engaged in the 
rearing of children be entitled to a 
share in the earnings of her husband, 
however insufficient those earnings 
may be? Did not this learned judge 
overlook the fact that a married wom- 


expense. 


only 


an, unless childless, has already a 
double task to perform, incompatible 
with work outside of the home, and 
that such outside work would be, in 
most cases, a cruel injustice to her 
family? 

Marriage, therefore, so far from 


placing the wife outside of economic 
producers, imposes upon her a double 
burden, which entitles her to an equal 
share in the earnings of her married 
partner. Our census returns tell us 
that only one family in ten keeps reg- 
ular hired help. If so, nine wives out 
of ten are doing general housework, 
even if no families kept more than 
ene hired servant. Does housework 
cease to be productive industry simply 
because a husband shares in the bene- 
ficial results? H. B. B. 





MR. ASQUITH’S FIASCO. 





Mr. Asquith and the British cabi- 
net have failed ignominiously in their 
attempt to put through a bill making 
any disorderly behavior in the galler- 
ies of Parliament an offence punish- 
able in the police courts with six 
months’ imprisonment. The measure 
met with opposition from all sides. 
Members declared that the “suffra- 


gettes” had shown they were not at all 
afraid of going to prison, and that if 
the bill passed they would undoubted- 


ly subpoena the Speaker and the 
members of the House and drag them 
into court as witnesses, to their seri- 
ous inconvenience and to the wide- 
spread advertisement of “the cause.” 
The protest was so general and de- 
cided that Mr. Asquith consented to 
have the bill shelved indefinitely. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The date for the May Festival of 
the New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations has 
been changed from May 19 to May 25. 
Dorothy Dix and Prof. Charles Zueblin 
will speak. The place will be Ford 
Hall. Supper tickets, $1.25. 





“VOTES FOR WOMEN” FLAGS. 





Why should not American suffra- 
gists prepare some flags bearing the 
words, “Votes for Women,” and use 
them to advertise the cause? A ban- 
ner of this kind would be better than 
the four-starred flag, because nobody 
knows what the latter means until it 
is explained. The banner might be 
yellow—the suffrage color—or, if this 
be objectionable from quarantine as- 
sociations, a white banner with letter- 
ing in red or in any bright color would 
| be pretty and would answer the same 
purpose. 

Every Suffrage Club should have 
such a flag to display from the window 
ot its headquarters, especially on days 
when parades or processions are to 
pass. This way of calling attention 
to the question is legal, ladylike, and 
innocent, yet at the same time very 
effective. 





A BRIGHT IDEA. 





The Passaic (N. J.) Herald is pub- 
lishing the “Eminent Opinions on 
Woman Suffrage” in its columns, one 
by one. It keeps the heading stand- 
ing, and prints a different opinion un- 
der it each day. 

This is a capital plan. The pamph- 
let, “Eminent Opinions,” contains 
opinions encugh to give one daily for 
the best part of a year. Ask the edi- 
tor of your local paper to give your 
Suffrage Club one inch of space in 
each issue for this purpose. If you 
cannot secure it as a gift, hire one 
inch by the year as advertising space. 
It would be richly worth the money. 

A. S. B. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 





Twenty-one countries were repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, just 
held in London, and the attendance 
Was the largest in the Alliance's his- 
tory. 

Just before the Congress, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw preached to a great ‘‘Men’s 
Meeting” in Whitefield Tabernacle, 
with Mrs. Millicent Garrett Iawcett 
presiding. 

At the Congress, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, International President, oc- 
cupied the chair. Her state of health, 
the despatches say, compelled her to 
stay away from most of the innumer- 
able social functions and to husband 
her strength; but she was able to 
make her presidential addiess, and 
toward the end of the Congress her 
health was reported to be improving. 
Her address was strictly confined to 
international aspects, and she rejected 
all requests either to condemn or to 
approve the methods of the militant 
suffragists in Great Britain. She de- 
clared that a neutral attitude was the 
proper one for the guests of the coun- 
try, since, she added, “all eyes are 
upon England, where conditions exist 
such as are found in no other country.” 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in 
greeting the delegates as president of 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- 
frage Societies, declared that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's statement that the 
suffrage cause was dead in America, 
statistics in 


was absurd, and cited 
refutation. 
Mme. Sarah Grand is said to have 


made the most telling speech at the 
opening session. The reason women 
were clamoring for enfranchisement, 
she said, was that they could not help 
it. It was as much a need of nature 
to the modern progressive woman as 
it was for the birds to fly or the fish 
to swim. The movement was alto- 
gether evolutionary. Women could 
save modern civilization. Wherever 
there was competition there was 
strife and no happiness. She hoped 
to see the day when competition 
would be replaced by co-operation. 
Lady McLaren pleased the dele- 
gates by pungent irony directed at the 
Prime Minister, whose name was 
hissed. She declared that the major- 
ity of the Liberal members of the 
House of Commons, including twelve 








members of the Cabinet, were pledged 
to be with the suffragists when the 
new Liberal Reform bill was brought 
in. There were scoffing cries at this, 
but Lady McLaren added: 

“Let us not cry out before we are 
hurt. Wait until the time comes for 
the pledge to be redeemed. Do you 
wonder, with the growing tide of sen- 
timent in our favor, that so many of 
our enemies in Parliament are not 
going to stand at the next general 
elections?” 

Cecily Hamilton spoke for the Ac- 
tresses’ Franchise League, and Her- 
bert Jacobs for the Men's League for 
Women's Suffrage. 

Mrs. Despard, president of the Wo- 
men’s Freedom League, made an ad- 
dress in a vein of old-fashioned ora- 
tory, and as she stood on the plat- 
form, with straight falling gray hair, 
slender form, high Roman profile, and 
simple Victorian dress, she was clear- 
ly the most striking figure of the as- 
sembly. 

There were speeches by delegates 
from all the national bodies repre- 
sented. 

The Writers’ League for 
Suffrage was represented by 


Women’s 
Sarah 


Grand, and the Artists’ League by 
Miss Emily Ford. Miss Ford was the 
painter of two beautiful banners 


which draped the hall. The Independ- 
ent Labor League was represented by 
Mrs. Ethel Snowden. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper gave a greeting 


from the American women. 


Congratulate Wilhelmina. 

When the birth of the little princess 
of Holland was announced, a telegram 
was sent to Queen Wilhelmina, as fol- 
lows: 

“The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, representing twenty-one na- 
tions, most respectfully offers its mosi 
sincere congratulations to your Ma- 
jesty, and expresses the earnest hope 
that when the young princess, in af- 
ter years, is called upon to govern the 
Netherlands, she will be the sover- 
eign of a peopie whose men and wo- 
men have equal rights.” 

Queen Maud’s Message. 

Queen Maud of Norway sent a 
greeting of sympathy to the Congress. 
Mrs. Catt said it was the first time 
that a queen had sent a messiuge to 4a 
suffrage convention. 

Encouraging Reports. 

The reports from Australia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Irance, Germany, 
Russia, Holland, Belgium, etc., were of 
great interest, and most of them very 
encouraging. The report from Italy 
was read by the Marchesa Pellicano, 
the celebrated Italian authoress. A 
point was made of the fact that she 
is the mother of seven children. 

A motto for the Alliance was de- 
cided upon by the Congress: “In es- 
sentials unity, in non-essentials liber- 
ty, in all things charity.” 


Austria and Sweden both invited 
the International Alliance to hold its 
next Congress with them, and the 


Ikussians expressed the hope that soon 
they would be able to invite it. Mrs. 
Catt promised that when that time 
arrived the invitation from Russia 
would be accepted. 

The questions as to a suffrage ban- 
ner and hymn and the next place of 
meeting remain undecided. The gen- 
eral feeling of the Alliance's officers 
is that more business has been accom- 
plished than at any former Congress. 

A warm discussion is said to have 
arisen over the question whether 
ceties having any other object beside 
woman suffrage should be admitted to 
the Alliance. It was decided that they 
should not. The “Adult Suffrage Soci- 


soci- 


eties” were therefore held to be in- 
eligible for membership. 
The National Union of Women's 


Suffrage Associations was hostess, and 
the Women's Social and _ Political 
Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s society), 
which is not affiliated with it, had no 
part in the official program; but the 
W. S. P. U. invited the international 
delegates to a great meeting of its 
own, where its best speakers presented 
the arguments for “militant tactics” 
with eloquence and ability, and a large 
number of women who have been to 
prison for the cause were seated on the 


| platform. 


There is acute difference of opinion 
among the English suffragists as to 
methods, and it is said that the Inter- 
niutional Congress was strongly urged 
to take sides, but declined to do so. 


Mr. Stead’s Comment. 

A despatch to the Hearst 
from William T. Stead says: 

The International Parliament, 
representing women of twenty coun- 
tries, banded together to demand 
equal civil rights, is the one world- 
event of the week in London. 

An immense demonstration was 
made in Albert Hall, heralded by a 
procession of a thousand women 
workers. Carrying 500 ancient 
watchmen’s lanterns and all the em- 
blems of a hundred trades, they 
marched from Eaton square to Albert 
Hall. The lanterns had no political 


papers 





significance. They were introduced 
only for picturesque effect. 

The suffragettes have at least intro- 
duced romance, realism, poetry and 
beauty into the somewhat squalid 
arena of party politics. One day the 
newly beatified Jeanne d’Arc rides 
astride her war steed at the head of a 
militant procession; another day 
Queen Elizabeth, with ruff and farth- 
ingale, rides amidst Amazons, carry- 
ing an escutcheon bearing the tell- 
ing device: “If queens, why not vot- 
ers?” But most powerful and effect- 
ive of all these appeals to the imagin- 
ation are the vanloads of ex-prisoners, 
matrons and maidens who have gladly 
“done time” in the sacred cause. 

The International Suffrage Alliance, 
most strictly speaking, is not a suffra- 
gette organization, but no one who 
watches the ebb and flow of feeling of 
the great international assembly can 
doubt for a moment that it is the suf- 
fragettes who are the heroines of the 
hour. 

The American president, Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, neither blessed them 
at all nor cursed them at all, holding 
herself strictly neutral, but her audi- 
ence blessed them altogether. 

It was a scene of tumultuous en- 
thusiasm that hailed the appearance 
of Mrs. Despard, leader of the ex- 
treme wing of the suffragettes, when, 
fresh from her prison experiences, 
she rose to address the meeting. This 
showed unmistakably the real senti- 
ment of woman suffragists through- 
out the world. 

The suffragettes are on the firing 


line, and whenever they come in 
view, “even the ranks of Tuscany can 
searce forbear to cheer.” 


Much time was devoted to revising 
the constitution. 

Some Resolutions. 

Voluminous resolutions were adopt- 
ed, the bulk of them consisting of 
congratulations upon the progress of 
the cause in various countries. The 
American section reads: 

“We rejoice that in the various 
States, within the last few years, 
there has been such an awakening of 
women to the necessity of the suf- 
frage as has never been known; that 
they realize the injustice of their dis- 
franchisement in a nation founded on 
individual representation, that scores 
of their associations for other pur- 
poses are now demanding the suffrage, 
and that within the past two months 
1000 representative women of New 
York appeared before the Legislature 
on behalf of a bill for woman suf- 
frage, and 1600 in Illinois, and 2000 in 
Massachusetts; also that the organi- 
zations of workingmen almost with- 
out exception declare in favor of 
votes for women; that the press gives 
far more notice and approval to the 
subject than ever before; that three 
States—Washington, Oregon and 
South Dakota—have submitted the 
question to be voted on in 1910, and 
that all signs point to victory.” 

Another resolution adopted was as 
follows: 

“This Congress, remembering the 
lessons of history, urges national so- 
cieties not to be betrayed into post- 
poning their claim for the enfran- 
chisement of women for any other ob- 
ject, whether it be for the further ex- 
tension of the suffrage to men or the 
success of some political party.” 

Church Services. 

On the afternoon of May 2, the dele- 
gates, several hundred strong, attended 
service at St. VPaul’s Cathedral, where 
Canon Scott Holland preached a con- 
vincing sermon in favor of woman suf- 
trage. Mrs. Faweett said that this 
was the first time that the movement 
had received recognition from the 
Chureh of England. Lady Frances 
Balfour, overhearing this, said: 


“That reminds me of when Parlia- 
ment opened and the Dean of West- 
minster refused to reserve seats in 


Westminster Abbey for the leaders of 
the suffrage societies. The Dean 
seemed frightened, and said that if 


suffragists were admitted to 
it would take 3000 police 
to maintain order. Now we are hav- 
ing special services in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Indeed, our cause does 
move forward when the Church of 
England thus recognizes our exist- 
ence.” 

On the evening of May 2, the Rev. 
Anna Shaw delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on the same subject from the 
pulpit of the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel to a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Mrs. Catt Re-elected. 

Mrs. Catt was re-elected president 
of the International Alliance without a 
dissenting vote. Mrs. Fuwcett of Eng- 
land and Miss Irujelm of Sweden were 
chosen vice-presidents. 

The Congress adjourned after thanks 
for England’s hospitality and three 
cheers for President Catt. 

The reports in the American press 
have been meagre, and have empha- 
sized and magnified every small point 
cn which there was a difference of 
opinion, passing over unnoticed tbe 
main principles on which the dele- 
gates from the 21 nations were agreed. 
We have gleaned the foregoing par- 
ticulars from the general press. 

The American delegates are delight- 


woman 
the Abbey 





ed with the Congress. Dr. Anna Shaw 

said that it had accomplished more 

than The Hague peace conference. 
Mrs. Catt’s Comment. 

Mrs. Catt said: 

“We have taken into our associa- 
tion five new nations during the pres- 
ent Congress. Our membership has 
increased in five years from eight to 
twenty-one national societies. 

“We have our machinery in good 
working order, and with a very large 
membership in twenty-one nations- we 
are better able to help each other, to 
help ourselves and to help the cause. 

“This Congress will give a great im- 
petus to the suffrage movement in all 
countries, and will strengthen the 
dignity and position of woman suf- 
frage everywhere.” 

Miss Shaw’s Comment. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw is reported as 
saying: 

“We all feel that the greatest good 
that comes from these meetings is 
the spirit of internationalism which is 
being spread among women, and 
which makes them feel that they are 
not working for their own country 
alone. They know that whatever is 
done in their own country means the 
advancement of the movement the 
world over.” 


Mrs. Fawcett’s 


Mrs. Fawcett said: 

“The Congress has been highly suc- 
cessful. The Albert Hall demonstra- 
tion was something unique, and the 
procession of women’s trades exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The Congress will 
make an impression on the public by 
bringing home to them how extra- 
ordinarily the woman suffrage move- 
ment has spread all over the world. 

“When a Congress has been held in 
other countries, it has always given 
great impetus to the movement. At 
the 1904 Congress in Denmark, the 
Danish women had neither municipal 
suffrage nor eligibility; now they have 
both. Altogether, the movement is 
rapidly spreading and strengthening 
in the various countries in which it 
has been started.” 

Lady Frances Balfour’s Comment. 

Lady Frances Balfour said: 

“Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt makes 
quite as good a chairman as the 
Speaker of the kouse of Commons. 
The Congress has proved intensely in- 
teresting, both to countries that have 
suffrage and to those countries that 
still want it. We know how far we 
in England have gone when we see 
how backward some countries are. 
Austria, for instance, is not allowed to 
have any political organization for 
women. 

“The present Congress has shown 
how greatly the movement has ad- 
vanced. In 1867 no one would have 
dreamed we could have had an Inter- 
national Congress of twenty-one na- 
tions, some of them having suffrage, 
all of them desiring it. It was con- 
sidered a remarkable thing to get a 
thousand names to John Stuart Mills’s 
petition to the House of Commons in 
1867, when Lord Beaconsfield first 
introduced the question.” 


Comment. 


Hungary’s Comment. 

Miss Rosika Schwimmer, president 
of the Ilungarian Suffrage Association, 
said; 

“I think at our present Congress 
every Parliament in the world could 
have learned how to manage a meet- 
ing and how to deal with difficult sub- 
jects and speeches.” 


Mrs. Belmont’s Comment. 


Mrs. O. H. I’. Belmont of New York 
is reported as saying: 

“I consider the American woman 
suffrage movement is now in right 
hands to achieve its end. I want to 
do everything I can to further the 
cause. I have been deeply impressed 
by the general tone of the Congress 
and by the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and unselfish desire to gain suffrage as 
a power to help the world, and the 
unity of thought on great international 
questions. Each country sent its lead- 
ers, and twentieth century womanhood 
was splendidly represented.” 


Miss Kangley’s Comment. 

Miss Helen Kangley of Washington, 
one of the American delegates, is re- 
ported in the New York Herald as 
saying: 

“We have learned lots of things 
from our English sisters, and when 
we return we are going to put into 
operation some of the methods of the 
English suffragettes. Hitherto Amer- 
ican suffragists have been content to 
hold meetings in churches and school 
rooms. We must hold open-air meet- 
ing and organize processions. Noth- 
ing has convinced men in England 
more of the strength of the women’s 
movement than the gigantic proces- 
sions, followed by demonstrations 
held in the largest halls available. 

“The English suffragists have also 
done good work with colored pictorial 
posters. Unfortunately, we cannot go 
so far as to dress in our party color, 
as orange is not so becoming as the 
three colors of the English suffrag- 
gettes. e 

“The women of England will get 
the full vote before their sisters in 
the United States. The fight for it 
has been carried on with greater 
vigor; but women who have to earn 
their living in England have so much 
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harder a time than the women work- 
ers in the United States that it is 
only natural they should have put up 
a pluckier and more determined fight 
for their rights.” 

Miss Kangley wished it to be under- 
stood that, while American  suffra- 
gists would in the future pursue a 
militant campaign, they would not 
follow some of the much criticised 
tactics of a certain section of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes, as these would not 
be necessary. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Wisconsin. 





Senator Stout’s bill for a constitu- 
tional amendment granting full suf- 
frage to women, which had passed the 
Senate unanimously, was defeated in 
the Assembly on April 28, after a long 
debate, by a vote of 53 to 34. Wiscon- 
sin has been regarded as somewhat 
backward in regard to the suffrage 
movement, but this year it has made 
a better legislative record than several 
of the States which have considere’! 
themselves more advanced. 

In opening the debate, Mr. Twesme 
said there was no resonable excuse 
for refusing to submit the question to 
the voters, 

Mr. Reynolds said it was the first 
duty of women to bring up their sons 
to become good citizens, but he was 
not against their voting. He favored 
the bill. ‘““‘Women ought to train their 
sons not to be pancakes,” he said, “not 
to be turned by every man who holds 
out money during campaigns.” 

Mr. Kamper of Racine, whose bill 
on the same subject gave way to the 
it was time to 
permit women to cast ballots along 
with the other sex. 

Carl Herman Dorner of Milwaukee, 
in opposing woman suffrage, went into 
delicate subjects, even to the extent of 
causing embarrassment among the 
members. He ridiculed the assertion 
that women were the equals of men. 
Their inequality, he said, is one of the 
greatest blessings which nature has 
bestowed upon mankind. Because of 
this inequality, love exists; woman is 
trustful and dependent upon man, and 
he is glad to face the world for her. 
We want manly men and womanly 
women. Misguided men and forward 
women, possessed of unnatural attri- 
butes, were supporting the movement. 
Women should attend to the children 
and allow the men to attend to polities 
and government. The Milwaukee 
member, in attempting to prove the 
weakness of women and their sup- 
posed mental inferiority, said that 
they adorned their faces and figures to 
attract the eyes of men. The small 
girl found comfort in the society of 
her kind and told all her secrets. 
“When the buds begin to open in the 
spring,” he said, “‘young men seek 
their mates, and the girl is happy and 
contented when she finds her affinity. 
When she becomes a wife, she is con- 
tented to cook her husband’s meals, 


-adorn the home and bring up the chil- 


dren.” The Milwaukeean raised laugh- 
ter when he ridiculed women for in- 
cessant talking. “Women have more 
gift of gab than men,” he said, “but 
that does not mean that they have 
more brains.” 

Mr. Kamper said it would purify the 
politics of the State if women were 
allowed to vote. It cost $200,000 to 
bring the voters to the polls last year. 
The women of the home ought to have 
the same opportunity to express their 
choice as the men. He told of the 
success of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and asked the Assembly to pass 
the measure. 

Buslett complained that the Assem- 
bly did not give him time to prepare 
a speech on the subject. He spoke at 
length for the passage of the measure. 

Dorner said the life of the woman 
was at home. She was interested in 
the home and family, not in polities. 
Many of those who favored it were 
afflicted with “feminitis.” 

Twesme said nearly one-half of the 
citizens of this State, the women, 
were taxed and had no representation. 
The principle decided in 1776 entitled 
them to it. 

“T hope you will give the women a 
chance,”’ said Reynolds. ‘Put the re- 
sponsibility upon them, whether they 
exercise it or not.” 

H. E. Roethe said that during the 
time he had served in the Legislature 
his wife had never attemptel to influ- 
ence his vote on any measure. When 
he came to the Assembly the last time 
she told him to vote against woman 
suffrage if he did nothing else. 

“There is a constitutional rule that 
a member cannot be held responsible 
for what he says,’ retorted Speaker 
Bancroft. “Even the henpecked hus- 
band can vote his honest convictions.” 

The Vote on the Bill. 

The vote was on concurring with 
the adverse report of the committee, 
and stood as follows: 


Ayes—Ballard, Bichler, Bradford, 
Bray, Busacker, Virgil, Cady, Chin- 
nock, Cleary, Comstock, Culbertson, 
Daub, Dorner, Erickson, Fisher, 


Georgi, Grosse, Hambrecht, Hammill, 
Harras, Irvine, Kalaher, Kay, Kempf, 
Kimball, Kindling, WKubasta, Kull, 
Ledvina, Lentz, LeRoy, Leuch, Mar- 
quardt, Neitzel, Peterson, Phillips, 
Pickart, Rameey, teader, Roethe, 
Schmidt, Schwalbach, Shaw, Frank 
Smith, Stewart, Thomas, Towers, 
Towne, Viebahn, Wehrwein, Wellens- 
gard, Wells, Whittet, Mr. Speaker. 
Total, 53. 

Noes—Atwood, Barnett, Berner, Brew, 





Brockhausen, Buslett, Coolidge, Crow- 
ell, Curtiss, Egan, Farrell, Height, 
Hoyt, Hughes, Hull, Ingalls, Ingram, 
Johnson, Jones, Kamper, Keup, Kneen, 
Mains, McConnell, Mortensen, Onstad, 
Reynolds, Scott, Simon Smith, Stack, 
Stevens, Twesme, Weber, Zimmerman. 
Total, 34. 

The Assembly Committee had pre- 
viously given a hearing. Miss Van 
Buenethenheim of Wauwatosa and 
Mrs. T. S. McMahon of Seattle, Wash., 
a fellow in the Wisconsin University, 
spoke for the bill. Assemblymen Cul- 
bertson and McConnell spoke against 
it. The committee reported adverse- 
ly, Messrs. Ingalls and Twesme dis- 
senting. : 





New York. 





Publication News of Equal Franchise 
Society. 

Mrs. John W. Brannan of the Equal 
Franchise Society spoke on woman 
suffrage at the Acorn Club, Philadei- 
phia, oa the afternoon of Friday, 
April 30. She had been requested to 
speak on the organization and future 
plans of the society, and confined the 
major part of her address to that 
topic. 

Miss Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, followed Mrs. Brannan, 
with an address on “A New-Fashioneil 
Argument for Woman Suffrage,” the 
protection the ballot would afford to 
women wage earners. Miss Thomas 
also took up in detail the main argu- 
ments advanced by the opposition, 
und refuted them. 

The audience was made up of prom- 
inent Philadelphia women, who seemed 
interested and impressed by the points 
presented. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson presided. 

At the conclusion of Miss Thomas’s 
address there were some questions 
from the floor. Mrs. Stuart Patterson 
made a motion, which was seconded 
und adopted unanimously, that a com- 
mittee be formed to consider the or- 
ganization of a society to work for 
equal suffrage. This is an important 
step, aS Philadelphia has hitherto had 
little sentiment expressed in support 
of woman suffrage, while the anti- 
suffragists have started an organiza- 
tion. The latter held a meeting at 
the same hour, 4 P. M., at the College 
Club, a few blocks away. ¥. 





Pennsylvania. 

The last meeting of the Philadel- 
phia County Woman Suffrage Society, 
until October next, was held April 28 
with good attendance and much inter- 
est. Sixteen annual and one life mem- 
ber were added to the roll. 

The treasurer reported the net prof- 
its of the annual cake and candy sale 
as $129.79. 

The Literature Committee sent out, 
during the month just past, 371 pieces 
of printed matter. 

It was decided to continue the annu- 
al subscription to the Federation of 
Clubs of Eastern Pennsylvania, to aid 
them in raising $15,000 to establish a 
scholarship in Pennsylvania State 
College for the training of young 
women in domestic science and home- 
making, this to be called the Kate 
Cassatt McKnight scholarship, as Miss 
McKnight was actively interested in 
founding this branch of study. 

Mrs. Orme gave a report of her work 
as chairman of the State Committee 
on Industrial Conditions for Women 
and Children. Forty meetings have 
been held during the past winter, 
mostly among labor unions, of men 
or women, and in settlement houses. 
There are few labor unions among 
women, and these ure, as a rule, poor- 
ly organized. ; 

The object of the movement which 
Mrs. Orme is leading is to start a 
great organization of self-supporting 
women in Philadelphia, similar to that 
in New York. Everything previously 
done in that line has been more or 
less on a charity basis. This is 
planned to give working women a 
chance to help themselves. 

Most of the trade unions in Phila- 
delphia have endorsed woman suffrage, 
notably all of the Hebrew societies. 
Organized labor, as bodies, stands for 
equal suffrage. 

Margaret D. Woodnutt. 





Illinois. 





At the close of an address by Mrs. 
Ella S. Stewart, president of the Illi- 
nois E. S. A., on April 27, the Wo- 
man’s Union of the Ethical Culture 
Society of Chicago voted itself auxil- 
iary to the Illinois E. S. A., and paid 
dues for the current year. The presi- 
dent is Mrs. M. R. Kultchar, Winnet- 
ka, and the secretary is Mrs. H. C. 
Seymour, Kenilworth. 

The society does not change its ob- 
ject, nor will it change its work; but, 
since they are all suffragists, they de- 
sire to be helping financially and nu- 
merically in the suffrage movement. 
ment. 

This is an example which many 
other clubs, not belonging to State 
Associations which prohibit it, could 
follow. It would mean strength to the 
Suffrage Association, and at the same 
time answer the objection made by 
many women, that they already be- 
long to so many organizations they 
cannot afford the time to join an- 
other. E. 





Woman suffrage was victorious in 








a preliminary battle in the Illinois 
Senate on April 27. Senator Billings’s 
bill came up for second reading, and 
Senator Porter moved that the enact- 
ing clause be stricken out. Senator 
Billings demanded a roll-call, and 
Porter’s motion was defeated, 25 to 
20. The bill was amended so as to 
enable women to vote for all officers 
of cities, towns and villages except 
police magistrates and tax Officials, 
and was advanced to third reading. 
In its original form it gave women a 
vote also for tax officials and for pres- 
idential electors. 





California. 





The following is the platform of the 
Votes for Women Club of Palo Alto, 
adopted April 20: . 

We demand votes for women. 

Tor the long work day. 

For the taxes we pay, 

For the laws we obey, 

We want something to say. 

We are living under a governmen: 
falsely called a democracy, a govern- 
ment under which only half the peo- 
ple, the men, have anything to say. 
We want our share in a government 
of men and women people, by men 
and women people, for men and wo- 
men people. 

We believe it to be our duty to 
vote, and, since the present laws pre- 
vent our voting, we believe it to be 
our duty to demand our share in self- 
government. 

We declare the time has gone by for 
humble petition. Two million five 
hundred thousand children are now 
“child laborers,” and the number is 
increasing steadily, in the face of 
protests. While child labor continues, 
patience ceases to be a virtue. 

We demand votes for women. 

The Votes for Women Club of Palo 
Alto desires to go on record as appre- 
ciative of the extremely favorable 
sentiment in this city toward votes 
for women. 

We are convinced that the freehold- 
ers would have given votes to women 
if the State Constitution had permit- 
ted it. 

We record our approval of the elec- 
tion of a woman of unrivalied qualifi- 
cations to a position on the school 
board. 

We record our gratitude to all the 
local editors. They believe women 
should vote, and they have been most 
generous to us in the years when they 
had something to lose by befriending 


a minority. Of all our helpful 
friends, they deserve our especial 
thanks. 


Excellent educational suffrage work 
has been done in Palo Alto, and this 
has paved the way for our movement, 
which we believe better fitted for the 
work of today. 

Our club is primarily an executive 
body. 

We have appointed a committee to 
attend all meetings of the City Coun- 
cil, and other public meetings. 

We intend to take such action from 
time to time as shall register our ap- 
proval or disapproval of local legisla- 
tion, and other public questions, 

We invite all taxpaying women of 
Palo Alto to join us at a date to be 
hereafter set, to accompany us while 
we pay our taxes in a body, and regis- 
ter our protest in a body against tax- 
ation without representation. 

We declare our object by wearing 
badges with the plain words, “Votes 
for Women.” 

Our meetings will usually be open to 
all who are interested in our move- 
ment, and our organization will al- 
ways be open to volunteers to whom 
our aims appeal. 

Alice L. Park, President. 
Vallance Arnott, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Nebraska. 





You may be glad to have for the 
Woman’s Journal an accurate ac- 
count of the legislative work here 
this year, and, as I was the secre- 
tary of the Legislative Committee, it 
is my duty to give it. 

In the first place, we were very 
fortunate in having an exceptionally 
able committee. Geo. Elliott Howard, 
head of the Department of Political 
Science in the State University, was 
a member, and an associate professor 
in the same department, Prof. L. E 
Aylsworth, was chairman. The mem- 
bers of the committee, almost without 
exception, were men and women of 
the highest standing in the commun- 
ity. 

A Fine Meeting. 

We held a public meeting that is 
acknowledged to have been the best 
meeting ever held in any public 
cause in Lincoln. We had as speak- 
ers Alice Henry of Chicago, who, at 
our request, filled her half-hour with 
facts as to the workings of equal suf- 
frage in Australia; Rev. Gertrude 
von Petzold, of Des Moines, who re- 
viewed the English situation, and 
made an impassioned appeal; and 
Caroline Lexow, who happened to be 
here at that time, and made a charm- 
ing speech. We had a band as a 
novel feature, and effective decora- 
tions; fifteen leading men and wo- 
men sat on the platform; college 
girls, in their caps and gowns, ush- 
ered, and there was a crowd that 
filled the large church, holding 800, 
and overflowed into the Sunday 


School room at the side. 
A Great Hearing. 
The hearing before the House was 





also a great success. About twenty- 
five leading men and women spoke— 
university professors, lawyers, busi- 
ness men, editors, clergymen. When 
they got through, there was not a 
shred of support left for the oppon- 
ents. Despite the fact that the hear- 
ing was on a rainy night, the rain 
pouring down, the House was packed, 
galleries and all. 

The press were very generous in 
the space given us all through, but 
not from any special goodness of 
heart, in my opinion (excepting the 
Evening News, whose editor is a 
strong suffragist), but because the 
cause is getting popular, and there 
were some very spicy items to record. 

A Surprise. 

Literature was placed on each desk 
every other day throughout the first 
weeks of the session. One Monday, 
we sprang a surprise on the members, 
and had large yellow “Votes for Wo- 
men” posters all over the House to 
greet them. We were unable to get 
them up in the Senate. The Senate 
was the body that defeated us. A 
majority we got, but not a three- 
fifths vote. Admittedly, this [egisla- 
ture was dominated by the brewers 
of the State. 

History of the Bill. 

The history of our Dill is as fol- 
lows: In the first days of the session, 
reported from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, with the recommendation 
to postpone indefinitely; this recom- 
mendation not concurred in, by a 
vote of 25 to 8; final vote in Senate, 
17 for to 16 against, failing to pass, 
as a three-fifths vote is necessary, or 
20; House Committee recommended 
for general file; passed the House 
finally by 62 to 38; back to Senate, 
and again 17 for to 16 against. The 
vote in House Committee of the 
Whole was only 55, but two members 
had voted no by mistake, and five 
changed for the final. 

A Turncoat. 

Several quite dramatic incidents 
occurred, among them the publishing 
of the letter of Senator Howell be- 
fore the election, promising his sup- 
port. I give the letter: 

“Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion, Mary H. Williams, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Kenesaw, 
Neb. 

“Dear Madam:—Answering yours 


of the ist inst., as the son of the 
best and noblest woman that it has 
ever been my good fortune to know, 
and as the older brother of four sis- 
ters, I would indeed be unfaithful 
and unloyal to womankind and to 
this dear departed mother if I did not 
stand for the right for women to 
vote, and, if elected to the Legisla- 
ture, you can depend on me to vote 
for and support any legislation to 
give women the same rights to vote 
and on equal terms with men. 
“Yours very truly, 
“E. E. Howell.” 

This letter was published  broad- 
cast, and the only excuse he gave was 
that he was deprived of “the pleas- 
ure” of voting for woman suffrage, as 
it was so mixed up with prohibition, 
local option, ete. 

We are confident that in two years 
we shall win out. Meantime, there 
is a vast amount to be done in the 
way of organizing each county. Here 
in Lincoln now we are in a campaign 
to put another woman on the school 
board. We have had one very able 
woman on for two years now. Our 
candidate, Mrs. O. M. Stonebraker, is 
an Ex-President of the Woman’s 
Club, now General Federation Secre- 
tary. 

Inez C. Philbrick, 
Secretary Legislative Commitee. 





Massachusetts. 





Brookline.—Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman addressed the Brookline E. S. 


A. on April 29 in Gardner Hall, Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page presiding. It 
was pronounced the most successful 


meeting the association has yet held. 
About 300 persons listened with much 
interest to the address. Refreshments 
and a social hour followed. 

Mrs. Gilman will address the New- 
ton League on the evening of May 19, 
and the Wayland League on the after- 
noon of May 11. 


District of Columbia. 

The April meeting of the Political 
Study Club was held at National Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Mrs. Lavinia 
Hauke Engle, the president of the club, 
being hostess for the day. 

The club has recently been making 
a study of the laws of the different 
States relating to women. Several 
very good papers were read by Mrs. 
Chattin Bradway, Mrs. Hattie Ab- 
bott, Mrs. G. R. Whiting and others. 
It had been found very difficult 
to gather the data required, even 
with the aid most courteously given 
by the librarians of the Congressional 
end city libraries. There is a great 
need for a compendium of such laws 
as relate to women and children. In 
many cases it would form the best 
argument for the need of the ballot 
by women. There is a compendium of 
the laws of all the States relating to 
destitute and dependent children, pre- 
pared by the Nineteenth Century Club 
of Philadelphia, that is invaluable to 
students in that line of work, but of 
course covers only part of the ground 
that would be covered by such a com- 
pendium as was greatly needed by the 
Political Study Club. 

It seems as if such a work properly 


handled might be a source of revenue 
to the National. What do the readers 
of the Journal think about it? 
Lavinia Hauke Engle, 
Sec. Equal Suf. Asso. of the 
District of Columbia. 


Cor. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Story of Thyrza. By Alice 
Brown. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1909. Price, 
$1.35 net. 


This is a thrilling and pathetic tale 
of tragic social complications. Two 
young fatherless girls are reared in 
poverty by a hard-working mother. 
One of them, Thyrza, becomes educat- 
ed in books and literature by a schol- 
arly neighbor, a young man con- 
demned by threatened heart disease to 
a life of inactivity. Ignorant of the 
world, she is betrayed by a former 
playmate, who, soon after, marries her 
sister Laura. Thyrza, left to face the 
world alone with her child, feels 
obliged to guard the secret of its pa- 
ternity for the sake of her innocent 
and unconscious married _ sister. 
Thyrza takes up her abode in a dis- 
tant college town, and there, by a life 
of toil, rears the boy to manhood, 
gives him a college education, and 
sees him successfully launched upon a 
journalistic career. She is sought in 
marriage by her former teacher, but 
refuses, and declines to divulge the se- 
cret of his paternity to her son and his 
intended bride. Finally she is about 
to accept and marry her teacher and 
benefactor, only to lose him by a rail- 
road accident. By his will she is 
raised to affluence and effects a gen- 
eral reconciliation. This sad story, 
with little outside incident, is made 
continuously and absorbingly interest- 
ing by its sympathetic portrayal of 
character and emotion. It is a fine 
specimen of the problem novel, deal- 
ing with modern complexities of hu- 
man relations. The characters of 
Thyrza Tennant and Barton Gorse are 
singularly pure and noble, and that of 
Angelica, the son’s intended, is even 
more charming in its combination of 
wit and wisdom, independence and 
gaiety—an up-to-date, 20th century, 
large-hearted, large-minded woman. 

H. B. B. 





The Hlome-Builder. By Lyman Ab- 


bott. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1908. Price, 
7S cents. 


This is a description of the ideal 
woman with the Home as her “monu- 
ment.” It begins with the noble de- 
scription contained in the proverbs of 
Solomon, but quoted by him from a 
far older author, The strength and 
dignity of this characterization make 
it the favorite quotation of suffragists, 
and are in striking contrast with the 
sentimental platitudes that follow it. 
What would that brave woman have 
said to such stuff as this? 

“When the wedding day comes the 
ideal bride has no desire to omit from 
the service the promise to obey. He 
does not care for it, but she does. She 
wishes, not to submit a reluctant will 
to his, but to make his will her own. 
She wishes a sovereign, and is glad to 
have found him. She laughs at the 
virgin reformers who have never 
known the mystery of love, and are 
protesting against the subjection of 
woman. This is what she desires, and 
she looks now with amusement, now 
with pity, on those who do not know 
how blessed it is to be love’s subject. 
To give up her home, abandon her 
name, merge her personality in his 
keeping—this is her glad ambition, 
and it swallows up all other ambi- 
tions. She believes in Paul’s saying, 
which she never understood before: 
‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as unto the Lord. For 
the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the 
Church.’ This loyalty, this self-devo- 
tion gives her a great delight. She 
knows, as she has never known be- 
fore, the meaning of the words conse- 


cration, devotion, sacrifice. She be- 
lieves, too, in those other words of 
Paul: ‘Husbands, love your wives, 


even as Christ also loved the Church 
and gave Himself for it.’ She believes 
her bridegroom does so love, and to 
his love she surrenders herself with 
great gladness.” 

What a monstrous egotist is the 
man who considers himself so perfect 
as to be entitled to such self-abnega- 
tion, on the part of any rational hu- 
man being! Who but a fool can long 
regard her husband as so _ perfectly 
wise and good as to be be ond criti- 
cism or difference of opinion? Who 
but a tyrant would be willing to exact 
such a deference? 

But the wife is also to forego her 
own self-reliance as an_ individual. 
Mr. Abbott tells us that 

“She laughs at the cynical reformer 
who tells her she has bartered away 
her independence for her board and 
clothes. Economic independence has 
no charms for her. She has no inter- 
est in the problem how the married 
woman is to maintain it. Her 
one dominating desire is not to be 
independent, but to be dependent on 
the man she loves.” 

Having thus introduced his model 
wife into her fool’s paradise, Mr. Ab- 
bott straightway begins to take back 
the impossible proposition, and admits 
that “she preserves her independence 
of thought the more zealously that 
she may be his wise counsellor. She 
is loyal to her husband, as a soldier 
is loyal to his superior officer. He 








(Continued on Page 76.) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATOR. 





By Wilbur D. Nesbit. 





Be it Resolved, my brethren: Here- 
after no maid shall wear 

A hat with a swaying two-foot brim, 
or some artificial hair; 

And, Be it Resolved, moreover, nobody 
shall trim his lawn 

Except in the hours we shall decree in 
the statutes wisely drawn; 

Be it Decreed that no one shall pur- 
chase a mooley cow 

Except he shall pay a license fee, and 
house it within the mow. 


Officers shall be watchful and vigilant 
for the State 

To collar the man who runs for trains 
when he leaves his house too late; 

And it shall be deemed unlawful for 
blond with a blonde to wed— 

With forty-two years in a dungeon cell 
for the man who dyes his head. 

Be it Decreed that baldness is felony, 
third degree, 

And punishable with any fine, as the 
jurymen may agree. 


Be it Resolved, my brethren, that col- 
lars of celluloid 

Shall be an illegal ornament and shail 
promptly be destroyed; 

And they who are making garden shall 
do it with nine-inch hoes 

And rake from the right hand to the 
left when they work between the 
rows. 

Thus ¢9 the thoughtful statesmen keep 
ward on the things of state 

And show they are fit for history to 
list them among the great. 


Children are robbed of playtime, «are 
driven the rounds of toil— 

Their laughter, the roses meant for 
their cheeks, are a part of labor's 
spoil; 

The horde of the penny-filchers makes 
free with the poor man's wage, 
But that has no claim on the precious 

time of the legislative sage. 

Write us the Law on tablets, 
honor it in our schools, 

But scribble the page of silly laws and 
eall it the Book of Fools. 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


and 





THE TURNIP AND THE ROSE. 





By Rachel M. Erwin. 





How wise, O rose, that all these years 


You've kept your thorns to guard 
you well! 
Our rosebuds often come to tears, 


Our human roses sad tales tell. 


If but some wizard of the ground— 


Some Luther Burbank, in stray 
hours 
Could wrap our roots like turnips 
round, 
What a great blessing to our flow- 
ers! 
The world would profit evermore 


With strength and 
stem; 
For summer's joy, for winter's store, 
What useful flowers he'd make of 
them! 


PROSPEROUS NEW ZEALAND. 


beauty on one 





Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, a former mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Parliament, 
has been contributing to the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Sunday Republican a 
series of interesting articles on the 
institutions of that far-away land. In 
he sums up the 
progress made since 1893. That was 
the year when New Zealand granted 
full suffrage to women. Mr. Lusk did 
not choose it for that reason; he want- 
of 15 years; 


last Sunday's issue, 


ed to show the growth 
but the fact makes his summary of 
more interest to suffragists, and it 1s 
certainly a remarkable showing. Mr. 
Lusk says: 


New Zealand stands today in the 
position of the most prosperous and 
progressive country in the world. The 


assertion will perhaps create a smile 
in America; yet it is true. 

There are only five banks of issue 
doing the ordinary commercial busi- 
ness of the country, having, of course, 
branches at every center throughout 
New Zealand: and the amount ot 
money deposited in these banks was 
on an average during the last year 
more than $125,000,000. This money 
was used for carrying on the business 
of less than a million people; and was 
as nearly as possible double the sum 
required for the purpose of carrying 
on the business of nearly 650,000 
people 15 years before. 


In the year 1893 New Zealand ex- 


ported produce valued at less than 
$45,000,000, or $75 a head of the people. 
Last year she exported produce of 


her people’s industry valued at nearly 
$105,000,000, or close on $110 for every 
inhabitant. 

Fifteen years ago one person out of 
every five had a savings bank account 
standing in his or her name, of an av- 
erage value of $136. Last year more 
than one out of every three persons 
had a savings bank account, and the 
average balance standing at the credit 
of these accounts was a little more 
than $352. 

In 1893 there were 1948 miles of rail- 
roads in operation, the receipts from 
which amounted that year to nearly 
$6,000,000. Last year 2474 miles were 
in operation, and the receipts from 
the traffic amounted as nearly as pos- 
sible to $13,000,000. 

In 1893 there were 


2,069,791  tele- 


graph messages sent over the lines in 
operation, which were then 5513 miles 
in length, at a cost of rather more 
than $500,000. Last year 7,042,943 
messages were sent over 9656 miles 
of lines, at a cost to the public of 
$1,521,255. 

From these figures it may be gath- 
ered that during the last 15 years, 
while the population of New Zealand 
has increased by almost exactly one- 
third in numbers, the people have ad- 
vanced in everything which, even in 
the ordinary business meaning of the 
term, implies prosperity, in the pro- 
portion of at least 100 per cent. 

In view of these figures, what be- 
comes of the lurid predictions that 
woman suffrage would be the ruin of 
business prosperity? 

New Zealand seems to have effectu- 
ally checked the unwholesome ten- 
dency toward extreme poverty for the 
many and enormously inflated for- 
tunes for the few. Mr. Laisk says: 

There may be two or three men who 
would just come within the extreme 
and most humble border of the mil- 
lionaire class; but these, as a rule, 
spend most of their time out of the 
country, which has little to offer the 
very rich. Judging from the records 
of the probate court, it would seem 
that in each year there die ten or a 
dozen persons whose estates are valued 
at from $100,000 to $500,000, not more 
than three or four of these exceeding 
the $100,000 limit. The great majority 
of the estates proved in court—and 
the number is surprisingly large com- 
pared with the number of deaths re- 
corded—are valued at between $3000 
and $15,000. Thus it will appear that 
the people of New Zealand are not 
rich. On the other hand, it is an un- 
questionable fact that, unlike almost 
any other civilized or uncivilized coun- 
try that can be named, there is no 
class of the very poor, hardly any that 
would elsewhere be considered poor at 
all. There is work, and to spare, for 
everybody who is able to work; and 
when old age overtakes them and finds 
them unprovided for, the nation, at a 
cost of one dollar per head in each 
vear, finds them a_ pension which 
pluces them beyond the risk of want. 


A MELANCHOLY RESTAURANT. 





One disastrous result of the rule 
shutting women visitors out of the 
House of Commons is the falling off in 
the restaurant receipts. The Commons 
restaurant has always been a paying 
concern, but since the members have 
been living in terror of the suffra- 
gettes and all women visitors have 
been debarred, various cosey lunch- 
eons, teas and dinners of the members 
and their friends have been abandoned, 
and the whole tone of parliamentary 
life has been changed. The corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Sun says: 

“Where members formerly cheerfully 
paid $10 a head for dinner guests 
when wishing to dine them well, they 
now dine alone or in groups, eating 
frugal meals at small expense. The 
restaurant used to be one of the best 
and smartest in London. Now it does 
not pay expenses. Once sixty wait- 
ers were necessary; now seven meet 
all the requirements.” 





WHAT A WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
DID. 


In a city on the Atlantic coast are 
two hat factories within two blocks 
of each other. In one of these fac- 
tories the girls in the trimming de- 
partment are organized as a local of 
the United Hatters of North America. 
In the other factory the girls in the 
trimming department are not organ- 
ized. 

A little over a year ago the foreman 
of the floor where the trimmers work 
in the unorganized factory insulted 
one of the girl trimmers. She stood 
her ground, and told him in plain lan- 
guage what she thought of him. She 
was discharged for insubordination. 
This girl wrote to the owner of the 
factory, and had a registry receipt 
purporting to be signed by him. She 
never received any reply, and was out 
of work for some weeks. 

Some months after, a similar insult 
was offered to a girl by the foreman 
on the trimming floor of the organ- 
ized factory. The girl who was “shop 
woman” on that floor for the United 
Hatters of North America, went to 
this foreman and said: “You cut that 
out. We won't stand for anything like 
that in this shop.” 

He replied: “You go to hell! What 
have you got to do with it, anyhow?” 

She answered: “I’ve got a whole 
lot to do with it, and if you don’t go 
to that little girl and apologize, I will 
call a shop meeting right now.” 

He replied: “If you do, I'll fire you.” 

Then this little woman, who is less 
than five feet tall, “called shop,” and 
170 girls laid down their work. She 
told the girls what the trouble was, 
and they agreed that they would 
starve before they would go back to 





work if the foreman did not apologize 
to the little foreign girl he had in- 
sulted. Here the general superinten- 
dent ca:ne into the controversy, and, 
after a conference in the office, the 
foreman was discharged, and that lit- 
tle woman is still shop woman on that 
trimming floor, and there isn’t any 
foreman in that factory who thinks he 
can insult a girl while she is at work, 
just because she is a foreigner and 
poor. 

Now, I submit that the organization 
of laborers known as the United Hat- 
ters of North America had more 
power on that trimming floor, not only 
to preserve fair wages and hours, but 
to preserve individual virtue and the 
hope and fidelity of the home for poor 
and sorely tempted working girls, 
than all the churches and universities 
in that city.—The Public. 





A WESTERN DECORATOR. 





As a decorator of interiors, Miss 
Marie Irvin of Boise, Idaho, promises 
to surpass masculine decorators in 
the matter of large commissions. Her 
latest work is the furnishing and dec- 
orating of the Governor’s mansion in 
Boise, supplementary to her greater 
task of planning and executing a not- 
able scheme of decoration a_ short 
time ago for the State inaugural ball, 
which elicited much favorable com- 
ment from the critics. The charm of 
her work is said to lie in its exquisite 
harmony and simplicity. Miss Irvin 
studied in the art schools of New 
York and Chicago. She is a member 
of the Columbian Club of Boise, the 
largest woman's club in Idaho. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULDN'T VOTE. 





Female suffrage is a splendid sub- 
ject for argument, because argument 
leaves it exactly where it was before. 
Good and wise persons of both sexes 
differ about it, but neither the pros 
nor the cons arrive at their position 
by any process of reasoning. 


We have the highest respect for 
some of those who oppose female suf- 
frage, but we have never yet seen a 
single respectable reason against it. 
They say women cannot bear arms. 
True, to manage a coat of mail, a 
shield and a lance in a side saddle 
would be awkward. But most women 
ride astride nowadays, and we should 
like to pit a company of them, in neat 
Directoire armor, with Merry Widow 
helmets, against an equal number of 
conservative divines who stick to the 
military argument. Bearing arms is a 
very small] part of the duties of citi- 
zenship in the United States—quite 
insignificant, for example, when com- 
pared to bearing children. If martial 
capacity is the test, a prize-fighter 
ought to have four votes to a college 
professor’s one. 

The hearth to which female suffrage 
introduced political strife would suf- 
fer no new affiiction; it would have 
been abundantly acquainted before 
with strife in some other form. A 
man and wife who pulled hair over 
politics could have no safety save in 
total baldness. 

The real ground of opposition is 
that female suffrage is new. General- 
ly speaking, the thing has never been 
done that way before. Conservative 
tempers instinctively shrink from it. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





(Continued from i'age 75.) 
may think the officer mistaken, but 
that affords no reason why every ef- 
fort should not be put forth to make 
successful his superior’s plan, how- 
ey preordained to failure he regards 
hy 

With equal logical inconsistency 
Mr. Abbott affirms that the wife is to 
look up to her husband as to Christ. 
“She is under no illusions respecting 
him. She does not think him fault- 
less. She does not think him either 
the greatest or the best man that ever 
lived. Her love is not blind, but clear- 
eyed. No one sees his faults more 
clearly than does she.” 

With similar self-contradiction Dr. 

Abbott in one breath announces that 
the ideal woman should be interested 
in public affairs, and in the next that 
she has no ambition to take any part 
{in them. 
“She believes in woman’s rights, and 
she thinks that among them is the 
right to be exempt from militia duty, 
police duty, jury duty, and suffrage 
duty. She has too much pride in her 
father, her husband, her brother and 
her sons to accept the Pharisaic boast 
that women are so superior to men 
that their votes would purify public 
life of its pollution, etc.” 

Apparently Dr. Abbott thinks that 
suffragists regard women as men’s 
superiors, although they have always 
based their demand on woman's equal- 
ity with men, while also affirming 
that equality does not mean identity. 

Dr. Abbott’s advice to wives, moth- 
ers and daughters is in the main sen- 
eible and wise, but it never occurs to 
him that the same advice is equally 
applicable to husbands, fathers and 
sons. Nor does he seem to be aware 
that women, like men, have the great- 








est diversity in gifts, abilities, tastes, 
and temperaments. When he says that 
women should not be orators, or theo- 
logians, or politicians, he loses sight 
of the fact that a majority of men 
would be equally unfit for those yoca- 
tions, and that some women, like some 
men, are fitted to lead, while others 
are content to follow; some are com- 
petent to command, others glad to 
obey wills stronger than their own. 
Meanwhile the happy home is one in 
which husband and wife are life-long 
lovers, partners, and helpers on a 
footing of personal equality, where 
neither assumes to command, or feels 
under obligation to obey. For in the 
home, as in every other form of hu- 
man cooperation, “Two heads are bet- 
ter than one.” 
H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper crossed to Eng- 
land on the same steamer with Miss 
Ethel M. Arnold, and much enjoyed 
her company. 

It is said that never before in the 
history of South Dakota have so 
many reform bills been introduced in 
any one Legislature as this year. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Illinois Legislature to forbid the is- 
suing of a marriage license to any 
man who gets intoxicated twice a 
year. 

Two-thirds more than all the people 
in the United States who seek trans- 
portation by rail are seeking street- 
car transportation annually in New 
York City. 

A new edition is now ready of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt’s little pam- 
phlet, “VPerhaps."” It may be ordered 
from National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O., price 75 cents per 100. 

In Chicago 400 clergymen of twelve 
denominations have pledged their 
churches to raise the money to have 
representatives of the churches in the 
municipal courts to lend a hand in 
caring for arrested children. 

Colorado Springs has adopted a 
new and progressive charter. It pro- 
vides for commission government, the 
initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call, and second elections instead of 
direct primaries. 

The bill to give women teachers !n 
New York City equal pay for equai 
work, which had passed the Senate 
by a large majority, passed the As- 
sembly 127 to 14. Now let us see 
whether it will be vetoed. 

“Woman's Love,” a suffrage song 
written by Mrs. Agnes G. Torbett, is 
said to have made a decided hit, and 
Mrs, Torbett is drilling a chorus of 
girls to sing it at meetings where suf- 
frage music is in demand. The girls 
in the chorus will be dressed in red, 
white and blue. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and Mrs. 
George I. Lowell have been attend- 
ing the National Peace Congress in 
Chicago this week. Mrs. Mead was 
one of the principal speakers at the 
women’s meeting on Tuesday, and Mrs. 
Lowell has been kept busy giving 
peace addresses before various public 
schools. 

Miss Julia Gaskell, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist, has 
recently died. She had long been 
prominent in the social life and philan- 
thropies of Manchester, England, and 
she and her eldest sister, who sur- 
vives her, have kept the old home in 
which Mrs. Gaskell's literary work 
was done. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden is the author 
of an interesting new pamphlet, en- 
titled “Woman Suffrage in America: 
A Reply to Mrs. Humphry Ward,” 
with a very pleasing portrait as fron- 
tispiece. The price in England is one 
penny (two cents). In ordering it 
from America, a cent should be add- 
ed for postage. It may be had from 
the author, 10 Baron’s Court Road, 
West Kensington, London. 

Very considerably more than fifty 
per cent. of the male voters of Mil- 
waukee neglected to participate in the 
recent election. Is that an indication 
that men do not want the ballot? Men 
might be supposed to have the voting 


habit established in their systems, 
but everyone who has ever tried to 
get the average unregistered male 


voter to go to the polls knows that it 
is a difficult task.—Evening Wiscon- 
sin. 

The eight-hour day bill for work- 
ingwomen, now pending in the Illinois 
Legislature, had a hearing recently be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Mines 
and Mining. It was opposed by the 
Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ed by John M. Glenn, the secretary, 
William D. Haynie, the general coun- 
sel, and J. W. Osgood, a manufacturer. 
The bill was supported by Harold F. 
Ickes, counsel for the Women’s Trade 
Union League, Agnes Nestor of the 
Glove Workers’ Union and Elizabeth 
Maloney of the Waitresses’ Union. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows returned 





from Russia on a swift steamer, but 
arrived too late to see her husband in 
life. She writes in a private letter to 
her sister-in-law: “It is hard and sad 
and lonely, but at the same time I am 
the happiest woman alive that for 43 
years I had the love of such a man 
and his constant companionship. Let 
no one pity me! I know that his glor- 
ious life goes on, and that his love is 
still mine. It is the world we should 
pity, the great needy world that he 
was so glad to help.”’ 

Miss Anne Withington of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
jon of this city is reported to have 
found a way for a number of women 
and girls to earn a living. They had 
been thrown out of work by the clos- 
ing of a men’s hat factory in Rox- 
bury, where they had sewn on the 
black bands and  ~bindings. Miss 
Withington gathered them into a 
room on Massachusetts avenue and 
had Mrs. Ella Maker teach them to 
sew straw hats for men, women and 
children. They are said to like the 
new work better than the old. Miss 
Withington says that, instead of 
waiting indefinitely for something to 
turn up, the best way sometimes is 
for women to learn a new trade. 

Miss Sarah Comstock is contribut- 
ing to Collier’s Weekly a series of ar- 
ticles on woman suffrage in the en- 
franchised States, where she was sent 
to observe it. The one which appears 
in the issue of May 1 is especially 
pleasant reading. It describes elec- 
tion day in Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
umong the illustrations are an old 
couple coming peacefully away from 
the polls after casting their votes to- 
gether, Judge and Mrs. Carey, set- 
ting out from home in perfect good 
humor to vote different tickets, anda 
group of baby carriages at the polls. 
Miss Comstock says the atmosphere 
is friendly and good-natured, much 
like that of “a coeducational campus.” 
She adds: “All of us need protection 
in our New York subway far more 
than do these enfranchised Western 
women at the polling places.” 





HUMOROUS, 





Many a girl thinks she has broken 
her heart when she has only sprained 
her imagination.—Life. 

It was the first time Johnny had 
ever heard a guinea-hen. “O, ma!” 
he shouted, ‘“‘come and hear this chick- 
en a-windin’ itself up!” 





When Willie saw a peacock for the 
first time, he said to his mother: “O, 
mamma, you should have seen it! 
Electric lights all over the ferns, and 
a turkey underneath!’"’—Delineator. 





Little Emma had been initiated by 
an aunt into the mysteries of subtrac- 
tion, and had satisfactorily answered 
several simple questions. Finally she 
was asked, “If you were to go out 
with three half-pence and spend them 
all, what would you come home with?” 
Unhesitatingly came the = answer, 
“Candy.” 





When a marriage was talked of be- 
tween King Charles of Wurtenberg 
and the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, 
an emissary of the Russian court came 
to the young King, laid certain pro- 
posals before him, and submitted a 
portrait of the royal lady. 

King Charles said: 

“This portrait flatters overmuch. 
The eyes are too large «and _ brilliant, 
the hair too abundant, the complexion 
too flower-like, and the neck and arms 
too beautiful altogether.” 

“But, your majesty,” said the aston- 
ished Russian, ‘you do not know the 
Grand Duchess.” 

“No.” said the King, “but I know 
court painters.”—Washington Star. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic ayrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. ye also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel, 4410 Malin) 








SEWING.—Armenian woman, capable 
and trustworthy, speaking some English, 
wishes to learn dressmaking. Would sew 
for a dressmaker, without pay, for the 
sake of learning the business. Address 
this office. 


EPILEPTIC CASES 


may find home care and scientific treat- 
ment in a physician's home ten miles out 
of Boston; superb location. Twelve years’ 
institutional experience with such. Ad- 
dress Woman Doctor, Room 1018, 6 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 














THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
econ The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done ‘ 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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